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What Do 


Criteria are needed 


They Learn? 


for gauging TV programs 


® CHILDREN must be learning 
a great deal from television. Audi 
ence reports show that young peo 
for at least 
hours as they spend in 


ple watch television 


as many 
school ; more—of 


some, course 


and some, less. 
to have 


with 


Unfortunately, we 
been 
the 


seem 


much more concerned 
that 
to children than with the good it 
We have had the 
problem of the radio, of motion 
r the 


of all outside reading 


harm television may do 


can accomplish 
fact 


Underneath 
it all is actually a philosophy of 


pictures, of comics in 


what do we want for our 
children? 


children 


to grow up as normal human beings, 


[ suspect we want our 
capable of becoming good citizens, 


responsive to law and order, able 
to make their own judgments and 
the 


jority rules but the minority is never 


choices in a land where ma- 


suppressed, responsible to Almighty 
(;od for their actions, and free to 
carry on that “pursuit of happiness” 
written into the Declaration of In- 
dependence by Thomas Jefferson. 

The problem of television pro 
grams shrinks into insignificance if 
vigilant in guarding the 
upbringing of 


we are not 


our chidren, in so 


many other respects; you cannot 


separate the influence of television 


from that of their schooling, their 





By FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


Radio 
Of fice 


Chief, 
i. & 


and Television, 


of Education 





their home life and 


habits, their reading, their creative 


companions, 


ambitions, their listening to radio, 


their selection of motion pictures, 


their appreciation of art and music, 





their physical, mental and spiritual 
growth—in short, from their total 
growth as it applies to your con- 
cept of what you would like your 
child to be. 

| cannot resist the temptation 
the role of 


teacher who, being a teacher, must 


here, to assume the 
set up some standards, some crite- 


ria for judgment—or in hopeless 





A good program 


for children... 





confusion find himself, in a morass 
of emotional thinking which leads 
directly to false assumptions and 
eventual error. 

@® SO, I OFFER you a few sim- 
ple criteria, which are the result 
of a very long, and at times, tor- 
turous experience in choosing ma- 
terials for children, and youth, and 
grown-ups, too, in American broad- 
casting: 

1. To me, a children’s program 
should first have permanent value. 
By that I mean, it should possess 
qualities that would make it good 
Americana; future peoples could 
take it out of a cornerstone and 
say, “That was Mid-20th Century!” 
It provides a base upon which fu- 
ture appreciation could be realiz- 
ed. It possesses even some of the 
Greek qualities before the Coming 
of Christ—of the good, the true, 
and the beautiful. 

2. The program should give 
good motivation. It should set up 
habits of love of family, of neigh- 
bor, of all human creatures ; of wise 


use of time—work-a-day or leisure; 
of good character. ; 

3. It should give, if possible, a 
spiritual lift — it should make us 
feel “warm inside” for having seen 
or heard it. It should make us feel 
that we have gained something for 
having viewed it; our courage 
should be increased, our weaknesses 
recognized. 

The television net- 
works do not consider themselves 
educational institutions. Their pri- 
mary purpose is to serve the pub- 
lic interest through news, entertain- 
ment, sports, and special events. In 
this, they are like mewspapers. 
Neither, however, can escape the 
responsibility to cooperate complete- 
ly with the educational forces of 
the nation; and while maintaining 
circulation, in the one case and au- 
dience in the other, they do so 
to the best of their ability. Edu- 
cational TV stations have the di- 
rect responsibility for education 
over the air. 

No one can gainsay the fact that 
much education is concealed with- 
in entertainment. It would not 
harm education, either, to use the 
showmanship which the entertain- 
ment world has been forced to mas- 


commercial 





. .. should have a 
permanent value... 





ter in order to stay in business, for 
both require an expert knowledge 
of human nature. 


@ I HAVE DIVIDED arbitrarily 


the youthful viewing public into 
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four groups, together with some of 
the choices they might make in their 
television selections: The little ones 
(3-8) or the first three grades; the 
older (9-13) or the upper 
grades and perhaps jr. high; the 
high school age( 14-17), and the col- 
17-21. 
The littlke ones can begin with 
Ding Dong School, Romper Room, 


ones 


lege (and jr. college) age 
| 





. . . Should give a 
good motivation... 





or similar kindergartens, and, of 
course, the cartoons. Then might 
come Mickey Mouse, America’s 
Symbol of the World, Disneyland, 
Captain Kangaroo, Lassie, Cap- 
Video, the Space Soldiers, 
Hans Christian Anderson, the Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood, Rin Tin 
7 in, the Westerns, Roy 
Lone Ranger, 
Doody! 
fered. 


tain 


Rogers, 
Howdy 


This is what they are of- 


and even 


How does our criteria apply to 
them? 

Then, for the older children 
(9-13) :—Mr. Wizard, Zoo Parade, 
Lassie, Mama, Father Knows Best, 
Lets’ take a Trip! Captain Gallant, 
Jungle, Rin Tin Tin 
Hopalong Cassidy, Hans 
Robin 
Swiss Family Robinson, and 
like baseball, football, 
basketball 


/ aniar of the 
(again), 
Christian Anderson (again), 


Hood, 


JS { rts 


and 


What happens to our criteria 
here ? 

Then for 
Wants to Know, Teen Age Tnials, 
Adventure, Navy Log, Halls of Ivy, 


high school: Youth 


NOVEMBER 


You Are There! See It Now! Wide, 
Wide, W orld, College Press Con- 
ferences, I Search for Adventure, 
Meet the Press, Peter Pan, Bar- 
rie’s ‘Old Lady Shows Her Med- 
als’, Richard III, Hamlet, 
of the Shrew,” 


Shakespeare 


Taming 
and much 
l’'rank 
and, of 
football, 


more 
Baxter, for 
course, 


example sports, 


baseball, basketball, and 
boxing. 

Now for college youth (17-21): 
This is practically adult fare. Ad- 
venture, You Are There!. See It 
Vow, Wide, Wide World, Navy 
Log, Halls of Ivy, College Press 
Conference, Meet the Press, Face 
the Nation, the Spectaculars (all of 
them!), Producer's Show Case and 
many other free dramatic offerings. 
Add Frontiers of Faith, Lamp Unto 
My Feet, Life 1s Worth Living, and 
Look Up and Live, and the quiz 
shows like “What's My Line? I’ve 
Got a Secret, and, | suppose, the 
give-aways like “The Big Surprise, 
or The $64,000 Question 

Would our criteria apply? I can’t 
make these decisions for anyone. 
I don’t suppose you can either; but 
both of us 


fact 


levels ot 
that 


can establish 


and discrimination 


sort 





. . . Should give a 
spiritual lift. 





the best from the less 
thy, and the less worthy from the 
tawdry or mediocre. I don’t think 


you can deal with the problem from 


out wor 


the standpoint of television alone. 
I never did 


values 


artist who 
recognize the essential 


knew an 
not 





knew a 
writer who could not sense values 
The universal 
law of variety in unity, as an in- 
visible law of 


in good music; | never 


in a good picture 
form and design, 
applies to all; the melodic appeal 
in a fine sculpture is so great as 
to have some of us actually call 
it “frozen music.” 

@® THE SCHOOLS have an ob- 
ligation to provide this basis for ap- 
preciation and for good manners as 
well as taste, 1f the 
backs After all, we par- 
ents are the products of schools, 
Were they 
good enough? Thanks to the faith- 
ful, 


home 


7¢ Ti «cl 


them 
for the most part, past 
labor of 


untiring our present 


Dr. Franklin Dunham 


teachers over America, they are 
inconceivably better than they ever 
were. 

Thanks to our prosperity and the 
growth of new concepts of an even 
more democratic social order, they 
have extended education for and 
to the great mass of our people. 
With 5 per cent of children of high 
school age in high schools in 1900, 
we now have about 80 per cent. 
With 5 per cent of our young people 
in college when I entered Columbia 
University as a Freshman, we now 
have almost 20 per cent. This is 
being reflected in our growth, in 
our taste, our appreciations. The 
Greeks had an “ideal” state (at the 
top), about 20 per cent educated but 
80 per cent Thank 
(sod we have progressed! Now we 
need the urge to extend it all over 
the world, as all men are our bro 
thers. 


were slaves. 


We've only spoken of commer 
cial television. Let’s see what edu 
cational television is doing. Ther« 
are now 25 educational TV stations, 
without commercial necessities but, 


of course, needful of financial sup 


port. border 


coast to coast. 
They have already produced stir- 


They stretch from 


to border, from 
ringly exciting children’s programs: 
The Finder, at St. Louis, the 
Children’s Corner, at Pittsburgh, 
The Friendly Giant at Madison; 
Buckskin Bob at 
adult programs cover the 
news (they carried the nominating 
conventions and will carry the na- 
tional 


San Francisco. 


Their 


elections). They have pro 
duced programs on the theatre; 


Continued on page 3 
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EDITORIAL 


Better Teachers -- Today's Need 


@® THOSE OF US who are con 
stantly promoting the wider and 
more-effective use of radio and 
television for educational purposes 
often forget that these two modern 
media constitute but two of many 
tools which a superior teacher has 
at his command today. We may 
decry the apathy of the thousands 
of teachers who, regardless of the 
attempts them the 
effective 


made to show 


priceless reservoir of 
teaching materials 
and continue to 
teach as they were taught, no mat 
ter how long ago that was. A more 
careful investigation will frequently 
that 
dio and 


possessed by 


radio television, 


reveal these non-users of ra- 


television, are also non 
users of most of the other modern 


tools. How many of 


them make 
learning easier for their pupils by 
constructing or securing models or 
better explain 
an object than mere 
could possibly 
many use motion 
pictures, or if they do, use them 


mock-ups to con 


cepts about 
verbalization 
achieve? How 
effectively? How many use photo- 
graphs, slides, film strips, and so 
forth? How many, even though they 
schedule a so-called “field trip,” 
actually work out with their pupils 
ahead of time, the key ideas to be 
explored so that each pupil will 


respond both physically and mental 
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ly to the new situation ¢ 

Only a few modern teaching de- 
vices have been menticued, but the 
problem should be clear: Good 
teaching requires intelligence, imag- 
ination, determination, and a love of 
both children and the subjects be- 
ing taught. Many teachers possess 
all of these attributes in generous 
measure. Unfortunately, the major- 
ity do not. But the situation is not 
hopeless. The schools have better 
teachers today than ever before. 
And, as time goes on, their number 
will increase. 

The solution to extending the use 
of educational radio and television 
lies in better selection of those in- 
dividuals permitted to enter teacher 
training institutions, better prepara- 
tion of those selected, a requirement 
for further study in modern teach 
ing tools by teachers now in serv- 
ice, and a continued promotion, 
through effective demonstration, of 
the ways in which educational ra- 
dio and 
make the 


productiy e. 


television programs can 


teacher’s efforts more 
Only when all of us work to this 


end, will every boy and girl in 


American schools be served as well 


educationally by radio and television 
as he is now being entertained by 
these same media.-Tracy F. Ty er, 
Editor 





Must textbooks compete .. . 


EDUCATIONAL TV 


@ BECAUSE of the phenomenal 
growth in the number of both trans- 
receivers, 


mitters and it is impor- 


tant for all educators to assess the 
influence of television upon educa- 
The 
offered by the medium of television 


; 


for educational endeavor have been 


tion promising potentialities 


recognized by the more far-sighted 
educators, along with some of the 
that the 


bryonic growth of any new instru- 


dangers accompany ein- 
ment that may be used to influence 


the lives of people. Despite the 
fact that televiewing has increased 
tremendously in the past five or 


six years, many schools seem to be 


more concerned with the sociologi- 
cal impact of TV than with the ex- 
cellent use that can be made of the 
medium for instructional purposes. 

K-ven though schools in general 
have not, as yet, found it practical 
or possible to equip the various 
classrooms with TV receivers, some 
guidance should be given to those 
students who have the opportunity 
to see television programs in their 
With the personal profit 
this 


homes. 


obtained from source of in- 


formation and entertainment, some 


of these gains can be transmitted to 
the group through classroom dis- 
cussions. 

We shall need the perspective of 
time to determine with any degree 
of accuracy, the impact of televi- 
sion upon the lives of people, and 
Mean- 


while it will be necessary for those 


especially upon education. 


who are interested in education by 
television to seek partial answers 
through surveys and interviews, and 
to test by experimental program- 
ming the ways in which this new 
medium may be used constructively 
There- 


for educational purposes. 





By TOM C. BATTIN 


Producer-Director, KUHT, 
Houston, Texas. Formerly 
at Ann Arbor. 





fore, the objective of this article is 
to offer an example of research 
with the hope of stimulating further 


research of this nature. 


® THE MUSHROOMING de- 


velopment of the television industry 
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NEEDS RESEARCH 


... with the cathode tube? 


and the eager reception of telecasts 
in American homes have brought 
with them a number of problems, 
for both the family and the school. 
Neither educators nor laymen agree 
on whether television is a blessing 
or a curse. Some writers in both 
educational and popular magazines 
commend the virtues and potentiali 
for 
others present only negative views, 


ties of television education ; 
damning its shortcomings and limit 
Many feel that 


exists might be called 


ations educators 
there 


competition between the textbook 


what 


and the cathode tube. They contend 
that the 


show 


presence of a continuous 


in the living room is 1 dis 
that 


arrival of the 


factor in the routine 


before the 


turbing 
existed 
television receiver, and that an ever 
increasing number of children com 
to school with nodding heads and 
slovenly prepared homework 
Briefly, they insist that children are 
acquiring what might be called a 
sort of “television conjunctivitis.” 
To test the truth of these asser 


tions, a number of surveys have 


been conducted under college and 


university sponsorship, but the 
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small size and limited scope of these 
surveys have prevented a satisfac- 
tory answer to the question, “What 
is the impact of television on child 
Yet generalizations 
continue to appear in print without 
adequate justify 
To fill this gap, the author 


ren?” broad 
knowledge — to 
them. 
determined to conduct a comprehen 
sive ; 


survey of a large group of 


children which would establish the 


nature of their television viewing 
habits and give some indication of 
the significance of this new medium 
in their lives. 

In preliminary discussion, par 
ents of children who view television 
programs regularly, offered widely 
divergent voluntary responses con 
the 

children. 


television 
Some 


cerning influence of 


on their parents 
required their children to adhere 
to rules on viewing time; they must 
eat regularly and go to bed at the 
Others that 
they were unable to get their child 
ren 


usual time declared 


meals 
When the 


from 


to bed or to without a 


child 


televiewing. he 


disturbance was 


called aw a\ 
became Still 


emotionally upset. 


others indicated that they encourag 




















Dl TOM BATTIN : with thie help of a stud ¢ nt 
assistant, plans a series of programs for the March of 
Dimes as a special public service 
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ed outdoor play an activity as long 
permitted. The 
views of parents proved as diverse 


as the weather 


as those of authors of articles on 


television 


® THEREFORE the purpose of 
this study was to analyze the tele 
viewing habits and preferences, and 
the reactions to programs teleview 
ed, by children in grades one 
through twelve in all the public and 
parochial Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; to determine the role of 


television in the lives of these child 


schools in 


ren, to study its impact, if any, on 
informal and formal education ; and 
to suggest ways in which this new 
medium may be used constructively 
in education. 

In the few studies that have been 
made of the effect of television on 
children, no attention has been given 
No dis 


between 


to length of set ownership. 


tinction has been made 





Do children view 
for countless hours? 





new set owners and those who have 
had them for six months or longer. 
In the final analysis, the practical 
problem for educators is what TV 
ownership will do to children after 
they have had their receivers long 
enough to develop lasting habits. 
Preliminary interviews with sever- 
al hundred pupils in grades three 
through twelve revealed that after 
six or seven months of TV receiver 
ownership, they began to reduce 
their televiewing time approximate- 
ly 50 per cent and to establish de- 
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Che 


decided to 


finite patterns of televiewing 
investigator therefore 
use as subjects only those children 
had had 


months or longer. 


who receivers for six 
Since television began there have 
to the number 
of hours children spend in front of 


been arguments as 


their television sets. Lstimates of 


the number of hours spent each 
day have varied from one to six or 
eight hours daily. These numbers 
have been based solely on guess ap 


proximations given by parents of 


the children themselves. The in 
vestigator was not satisfied with 
results obtained from memory. <A 


far more precise method appeared 
to be the diary system, developed 
for radio in 1942 and used by CBS 
and NBC for successful analysis 
habits of 


of listening radio au 


diences. lollowing this medel, a 
TV diary was prepared by the au 
thor and pre-tested. It proved a 
successful method of recording the 
televiewing children 
this 


the instrument 


patterns of 
chosen as 
the 
investiga 


l‘or reason it was 
for collecting 
necessary data for the 
t10on.* 

The investigation was conducted 
in all sixteen public and parochial 
schools in the city of Ann Arbor. 
Michigan, contact being made with 
all pupils from the first 
through the twelfth. This is the 
first television survey to be made 
anywhere in the nation that cover 
ed all grades and used the 'ength 
of set ownership as the controlling 


grade 


For a description of the diary technique, 
see John Churchill, “CBS Listener Diary 
Study,” Education on the Air, 14th yearbook 
(1943), pp. 335-339 





factor in se lecting the pupils. It is 
the first TV which the 


diary system was used for record- 


survey in 
ing the pupils’ televiewing habits. 


@ THE FIRST part of the survey 
revealed some 6,000 pupils enrolled 
in the 16 schools in the city and 
of this number 34 per cent had TV 

Of this 34 
59 per cent 
had them for six months or longer, 


receivers in the home. 
per cent having sets, 
with an 


average of 16 months set 


ownership. 

tach boy and girl who had had a 
television set for six months or 
longer was given a seven-day diary 
to take home. The diary was de- 
signed after the CBS Listener Diary 
mentioned earlier. Lach pupil was 
asked to record all TV viewing for 
every 15 minutes he was watching 
\lso he was asked to 
record the number of persons view- 
This method of 


recording produced a record of the 


programs. 


ing with him. 
actual number of minutes and hours 
each boy and girl spent televiewing 
Monday 
A complete re 


each day for one week, 
through Sunday. 
cord of all programs 


was also established. 


televiewed 
excellent co- 
operation of parents resulted in a 
return of 1887 completed diaries, 
or 79 per cent of all diaries given 
out, 

The diaries provided an accurate 
record of the time patterns of tele- 
viewing for each each 
lay, the types of programs viewed, 
program popularity with the view- 
ers, and the size and composition 
of the 


gram in 


pupil for 


audience viewing the 


The 


pro- 


each home. diaries 


were kept by the children during a 
week. All 
fed 
programs to this area in which re- 


so-called typical four 


major network systems their 
ception was relatively good. During 
the week, although telecasting began 
1:00 p.m., children did noi get 
out of unti! 


+ 


al 


, , 


school 3:30 p.m 


and 
begin their televiewing 
until about 4:00 p.m. This gave 
them eight hours of available view- 
ing time 4:00 
hours of 


could not 


between 
midnight, 14 
viewing 


and 
available 
Saturday, 
Sunday offered 12 hours. 
To complete the study each boy 
and girl who had returned a diary 
was interviewed by the author or 
his assistants. 


p.m. 


time on aud 


Each pupil 


answers to a complete and compre- 


Pave 


hensive questionnaire. 

The investigator believes the re- 
liability of the majority of respon- 
ses was increased in view of certain 
facts: (1) a high percentage of 
the diaries were returned; (2) the 
type of information desired did not 
affect the status of the boy or girl 





New TV owners 
are atypical. 





in school; (3) the interviews were 
obtained easily because of the ex- 


cellent attitude of cooperation by 
those involved in the study; (4) 
the methods employed were some- 


what standardized; (5) the group 
involved was large enough and com- 
posed only of those who had had 
television long enough to show what 
effects, if the medium was 

Continued on page 25 
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ETV — Revolution or Aid? 


WSPD-TV’s experience offers 


help on major problems 


® WILL TV 


colleges and universities meet 


educational help 
the 
crisis resulting from rising enroll 
ments in the next two decades ? 
There are those who see educa 
tional TV as merely a new audio- 
visual tool which is an extension of 
motion picture and slide presenta 
tions. These educators see limita 
tions in the use of telecasting largely 
because it removes the impact of 
student-teacher relationships. They 
see the variety of visual aids so 
much used in TV broadcasts not as 
being new but merely as an adapta 
visual aids. 


tion of classroom 


Other the ad 


group plus 


educators see all 


vantages of the first 


others. They believe television will 


revolutionize colle ve classroom 
teaching, being perhaps the greatest 
educational medium discovered 
since movable type, and that it will 
extend the work of the present fa 
culty, thereby making possible more 
individual instruction (conferences 
with 


lower 


forth) at 
these 
for recording 


students, and so 


cost Kinescope to 
persons 1s a mediun 
lectures and demonstrations of the 
best teachers of the country for tele 
to the classrooms of 


casting many 
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colleges, perhaps to several at once 
TV network. 
more effective teaching 


over an educational 
They see 
to larger classes when telecasting 
brings the demonstration table of 
the surgeon closer to the student a 
mile away than to the student sitting 





By ASA S. KNOWLES 
President, The University 
of Toledo, Ohio 





in the back of a 
that 


languages, to 


classroom 


They 


believe and 


teaching of art 


cite only two ex 


amples, can be made more meaning 
ful and effective. Moreover, they 
feel that television can be of great 
student. 


value to the “homebound” 


Many colleges and universities 
are experimenting with educational 
‘| \ by 


programs, 


offering courses, cultural 
and so forth. In 


general, depending upon the origin 


forums, 


ation of their programs, these col 
leges can be divided into two groups 
those cooperating with commer 
TV stations 
educational T\ 


cial and those using 


stations which are 





controlled 
colleges. 


wholly or in part by 

The University of Toledo began 
experimenting with TV offerings 
early in 1951, and in the fall of 1952 
offered its first series of TV 
WSPD-TV in 
available one-half 
weekday morning for 
what is known as 7.U.-Telestudy, 
its purpose being the offering of 
regular college courses on either a 
credit or The 
University has had no studio of its 
own and no equipment to make 
Kinescope recordings. 


courses for credit. 
Toledo 


hour 


made 
each 


non-credit basis. 


Hence, pro- 
grams have had to be live broad- 
from the local studio. That 
experience gained by the Univer- 
sity of Toledo the past 
years may be of maximum value to 


casts 
during 
other college administrators and fa 


culty, the 
questions are presented: 


answers to following 

What courses can be expected to 
attract hold the 
TV audience? Does teaching on 


television differ from regular class 


and interest of a 


room teaching’ Can courses be 


still 
standards ? 
What allowances on teaching loads 


presented via television and 


maintain academic 
are fair to those teaching by tele- 
vision’ What special teaching aids 
are needed ? should the re- 
sponsibility for the administration 
What are 
What are the 


Does experience on com- 


How 


of courses be handled ? 
the calculated risks ? 
benefits 7 
mercial channels throw any light on 
the TV in the 


higher education ? 


role of future of 


® IN SELECTING courses to be 
offered by television for an off- 


14 


campus audience it is necessary to 
take into the type of 
audience to be reached at the time 
courses are to be broadcast, the 
amount of time allotted for the tele- 
vising of the course or courses, and 
the extent to which laboratory and 
special apparatus may be essential. 
In addition, the possible effective- 
ness of the various faculty members 
in teaching via TV has a great in- 
fluence on the course selections. 
A careful consideration must be 
given to faculty available to teach 
in the subject matter areas which 
meet the limitations imposed by 
other factors previously mentioned. 
Consequently, the subject matter 
area taught by the teacher available 
and willing to teach may have a 
great influence on the courses to 
be taught. 


T.U.’s allotments of time thus 
far have defined the audience as 
one consisting largely of house- 
wives, older people, and “home- 


account 


bound” persons who could observe 
mid-morning or mid-afternoon tele- 
vision programs. The distance from 
the campus of the commercial 
studio dictated that any courses in- 
volving heavy or difficult-to-trans 
port apparatus should be avoided. 
The length of the broadcast time 


(five periods of one-half 


hour 


each) dictated that a special adapta 
tion of semester courses or specially 
prepared courses would have to be 


offered. It was clear, too, that 
special scripts would have to be 
developed to make their presenta- 
tion effective. The following 
courses were developed and _ pre- 
sented: Those offering two credit 
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ADVERTISING 


%, ot 


pointers are being given by James 


Hlofford, instructor for a University of Toledo Tele 


tud\ 


hours and requiring three half-hour 
weekly pe riods were: History of 
A Child and His World, In 
troduction to Poetry, and The 
Child: From Six to Twelve. One 
credit hour was given for the two 


J 
( /H10, 


half-hour weekly courses in: Mod 
ern Home Making, The Arts and 
A p prec tation (offered in coopera 
tion with the Toledo of 
Art), Managing the Family's Fin- 
ances, French Art A Pageant of 
Life (also offered in co 


Museum 


French 


operation with the Museum), and 
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JU S¢ Cire 


n this fall over 


WSPD-TV. 


Representativ. 


weekly 


Americans, offered 
in four quarter-hour pro 
grams. In addition there were non 
credit courses presented under the 
titles Living with the Law, Flowers 
and 


Gardens, Engineering Your 


Future, and Stories for Children 
® TV INSTRUCTION is more 
exacting in its requirements of the 
teacher than classroom teaching. 
Not every faculty member can be 
expected to be a success on TV 


I:ven those who are outstanding as 
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classroom teachers 


their material to TV 


must adapt 
The subject 
matter of courses must be organized 
to be concise, clearly stated, in- 
teresting, and timed to the program 
schedule. the TV au- 


even though registered for 


Moreover. 
dience, 
a course, is not a captive one, and 
the standards of performance are 
based on with 


comparisons ex- 


perienced actors and programs 
which are rehearsed to the point of 
perfection. 

laculty members at T.U. were 
approached on the idea of of fering 
with a 
that by 


they agreed to regular rehearsals at 


courses via television 


understanding accepting 
which there would be criticisms of 


speech, techniques of instruction, 


dress, appearance and mannerisms. 


Photore flex 


Dr, Asa S. Knowles 


clear 


Several faculty members responded 


whole-heartedly. One faculty mem- 


ber after teaching TV courses with 
great success suggested that every 
instructor should be required to 
teach at least one TV course. “If 
for no stated, 
‘the subject matter of his course 
would different aspect 
when looked at from the standpoint 


other reason,” he 


take on a 


of presenting it before an audience 
of 20,000.” 


® [IF COURSE CREDITS earned 
by taking courses via TV are to be 
of value, they must have faculty 
approval. A careful study of this 
problem by a special committee re- 
sulted in the adoption of regulations 
by the which 


University faculty 


were designed to assure mainten 
ance of proper academic standards. 
These regulations follow: 

Each telecourse has two methods of re 
istration: 1) Per 
it will 


sons enrolling for cred 
receive a copy of the syllabus, 
written assignments and come to the Uni 
versity to take a Per 
sons enrolling as receive 
a copy of the written 

signments The 


final examination 
auditors will 
svilabus und 
textbooks for a t 
required 
viewers by the | 
2) Persons who 
may obtain it at a 


and dis- 
niver 
desire the 


cost te 


course will be eading 
tributed to 
Bool store 
svilabus 
determined 


The instructor tl 


repare Hie 
written assignments, and the final exam 
inatior He will read and 

the completed assignments and examina 
tion, the given on the camp 
us. The Evening Sessions Office will be 
responsible for 


will 1 syllabus, 


also 
lets ‘ | 
id eT! © ie 


mailing out syllabi and 
the assignments. This office will also 
transmit assignments completed by the 
students to the instructor and 
turn the work to the 
This OTTICE handle all 
details 

The instructor 
tion Of 


asl 
tT Tadcio 


and T¢ 
students 
registration 


graded 
will 


will 
each program 


and T\ 


plan the presenta- 
with the director 
programming, This 
Continued on page 22 
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Experiment at 


Evanston 


What will closed circuit TV 
effect at high school level? 


® TO WHAT degree can closed 
circuit television assist in meeting 
the the 
ondary school level? 

Can 


teacher shortage on sec- 


closed circuit television ef- 
fect an improvement in instruction 
and a better utilization of the well 
qualified teacher ¢ 

Which outcomes of instruction in 
various subjects in the secondary 
school can be achieved more effec- 
tive ly, as effectively, less ef fective- 
ly by the use of closed circuit tele- 
vision 7 

In what specific ways can closed 
circuit the 
room teacher in keeping the quality 


television assist class- 
of instruction high in spite of. in- 
creased enrollments ? 

In search of the answers to these 
questions, | ( Illinois ) 


fownship high school has installed 


“vanston 


closed circuit television in 25 class 
rooms, separated into three groups 
or units. Each unit has a separate 
control center so that each may orig 
inate 


“lessons” 


exclusively within 


its own group or, in addition, may 


be cross-connected to enable any 
to receive lessons from either 
Unit 
A, used for English-speech, includes 


group 


or both of the other two units. 
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an originating classroom, three re- 
ceiving rooms, a control room, and 
a small auditorium which may orig- 
inate or receive programs or lessons. 
Unit B, used for typing, includes 
a control 


room, an originating 


classroom, and a receiving room. 





By WANDA B. MITCHELL 


Speech Arts De 
partment; Director. Television 
Project, Evanston Township 
High School, Illinois 


Chairman, 





Unit C 


in all subject matter areas, includes 


used for experimentation 
a studio or originating classroom, 


five receiving classrooms, and a 


master control room with a film 
chain, multiplexer, and movie pro 
jector, enabling films and slides to 
be transmitted to any of the 25 tele 
vision receivers. The classroom re 
ceivers may also pick up programs 
from the network 
the 
educational television station. 

In Unit A, the fourth year Eng 


lish speech project is set up to test 


four local and 


commercial stations and local 


the effectiveness of closed circuit 





ORIGINATING ROOM for a typing class being 


transmitted at E 
television as an instrument for en- 


abling one teacher, with cadet 


teacher assistants, to teach large 


groups of students in a subject 
matter area requiring a close per 
sonal relationship between student 
and 


and teacher a high level of 


pupil activity. The regular teacher, 
assisted by a cadet teacher in each 
of the receiving rooms, teaches all 
fourth year English-speech students 
(70-90) during one class period. 
Vidicon cameras and microphones 
in the originating or studio class- 
room are used to transmit the les- 
son to two classrooms where 30-35 
students watch the lesson on tele- 
vision receivers. Units in reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking are 
presented the 
room with students participating in 


A talk- 


back system in the receiving class- 


from studio class- 


most of the presentations. 


rooms enables students to ask ques- 
tions and to participate in discus- 


sion. Students alternate in report- 


18 


vanston Township High School. 


ing to the originating room and the 
receiving room. 


® TEACHING procedure includes 
four major types of activity; lec 
ture-demonstration, discussion, 
speeches, and group activity. Tor 
instance, while students view a tele- 
vision receiver in small classrooms, 
the teacher explains and demon 
strates by illustrated lecture certain 
portions of the unit of study. The 
lecture-demonstration might include 
the use of audio-visual devices, the 
use of a student panel, the use of a 
model speaker, or the use of a small 
class group. 

Two-way audio enables inter 
and the use of 
questions and answers. The teach- 
er may call on students in any of 
the viewing may answer 
questions himself, or refer questions 
to students. in any of the viewing 
rooms. 


change of ideas 


rooms, 


Individual speeches are usually 
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presented before a small classroom 
audience while other classes view 
the speaker on the television re- 
ceiver. The teacher is sometimes 
with a viewing room group to as- 
sist them in evaluating and analyz- 
ing the characteristics of the speak- 
er. Individual speakers have the 
experience of adapting their style 
of delivery to audiences ranging 
from the student cameramen and 
engineer to the entire class group 
of 70-90 and adjusting to rooms 
ranging from studio size to the 
large assembly hall. 

Occasionally, the entire group 
meets in the assembly hall for cer- 
tain types of activity. Here the 
camera is used as a magnifying 
device to provide clearer vision for 
those in the rear of the room, to 
give a close-up of a note-card, or 
to enlarge portions of a written 
composition for analysis. The en- 
tire group meets thus for viewing 
kinescopes, movies, programs from 
the local educational station, book 
reviews, library demonstrations, as 
sembly speakers, stagecraft demon 
stratians, and so forth. 


In Unit B, the typewriting pro- 
ject is set up to test the effective- 
ness of closed circuit television as 


an instrument 
teacher, 


for enabling one 
clerical assistant, 
to teach a large number of students 
in a skill subject. Two vidicon 
cameras are used by the teacher 
to transmit the lesson to an ad- 
joining classroom while he is teach- 
ing a regular typing class. Stu- 
dents in the viewing room watch the 
lesson on television and follow the 
directions as given. A camera in 


with a 
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the receiving classroom enables the 
teacher to check on his monitor the 
degree to which students in the 
viewing room have paced their ac- 
tivity and to adjust his instruc- 
tions accordingly. . Students in the 
viewing room have a talk-back sys- 
tem for asking questions. 

Unit C provides an informal ex- 
perimental center where teachers 
test and develop techniques before 
initiating them into their regular 
classroom procedures. A_ profes- 
sional television engineer is present 
to help them check lighting, type of 
camera shot, problems of focus, and 
so forth. Units of work in science, 
mathematics, English, foreign lan- 
guage, and social studies can be pre- 
sented here for analysis and evalu- 
ation by a small group, a faculty 
department, or five classrooms of 
students. 


@ SPECIAL projects are now be 
ing developed to determine how 
much assistance closed circuit tele- 
vision can provide in the areas of 
uniform testing, group counseling, 
registration procedures, freshman 
orientation, teacher training, new 
teacher orientation, and monitoring 
certain supervisory situations. It is 
hoped that the experimentation in 
Unit C will lead to the discovery 
of effective teaching methods pe- 
culiar to instruction by television 
and the improvement of instruc- 
tion in traditional classroom orga- 
nization. 


The faculty and administration 
are approaching this experiment 
with only one purpose: to improve 
the quality of teaching. 

















® THE 


vision 


EDUCATIONAL 


and 


Tele- 
Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, will have a new 
l5-program series entitled History 
of Human Records and the Book. 
Presentation is by Dr. rank Bax- 


Radio Center, 


ter, well-known teacher of Shakes 
peare. Producer is the department 
the 
Southern California. The series will 
be distributed to TV 


of cinema at University of 
educational 


stations next year. 


® © ® 
@ PEOPLE, PLACES and Books 
the fifth year to 
York, with Gilbert 
author, lecturer, and critic, 


returns for 
WOXR, New 
Highet, 
as host 


® NEW PROGRAMS being pre- 
sented by WQOED, Pittsburgh, in- 
clude March of V/ edicine by Smith, 
Kline 


and Irench, pharmaceutical 


laboratories, in association with the 
Allegheny County Medical Society, 
and the American Medical Associa- 
tion. WOED expects this program, 
advertis- 


which is strictly without 


ing or commercial message, to be 
toward commercial- 


tele 


a contribution 


free, high quality scientific 


Vision. 


Another program, Americans All, 


will stress contributions to econ- 
omic, cultural, and spiritual life of 
the Pittsburgh area. Folk songs and 
dances representing the heritage of 


many nationalities will be used. 
® @ #8 
® MOUNTING ETV activity is 


reported from two widely separated 
states lowa. The In- 
dependent School District of Des 
Moines, lowa, will remodel a build- 
ing for 


llorida and 


use as a technical high 
school in which space will be adapt- 
ed for The 
board of education plans to apply 
to FCC for an educational TV sta- 
tion utilizing Channel 11. 

In llorida a committee has been 


television facilities. 


appointed to make a thorough study 
of the state’s immediate and long 
range educational TV needs, and to 
prepare a plan for best utilizing the 
nine 


channels’ which 


the 


educational 
allocated to 


have been State 


® DO MORE, talk less,” 
caution given by W. R. G. Baker, 
president of the Radio-Electronics 
Television 


was the 


Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, to the Joint Council of Ed- 
ucational Television, Washington. 


Baker elaborated; there has been 
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plenty of research to show the in- 
trinsic value of educational tele- 
vision. “What we need now is ap- 
plied research on how to televise 
education effectively.” 


® ENROLLMENT alone in ed- 
ucational telecourses without count- 
ing auditors would be equivalent 
to the total fair- 


sized university, says the Educa- 


enrollment of a 


tional Television and Radio Center, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Telecourses were only a small, 
though well-balanced part of ETV 
programming, according to a Center 
report: 

The total of 
168 program hours, including 349 
hours of programming directed at 


stations telecast a 


adult and family audiences. Pro- 
vrams covered a wide range of to- 
pics science and industry, music 
and dance, arts and drama, history, 
national and world affairs, psych- 
ology, literature and_ philosophy, 
news and current events, community 
and affairs, 


state farm and agri- 


culture, religion, home and _ gar- 


den, public health and safety. 
total 
time was devoted to live programs. 


Sixty per cent of telecast 
for 
21 per cent of program time. Film 
represented 19 per cent of the time 
on the air. 


Kinescope recordings account 


e* 8@ ® 
eA 


began 


SECOND 


broadcasting 


station 
August 15 in 


television 


Korea. 


Test broadcasts began May 12, 


1956. In the beginning, 50 TV 


NOVEMBER 1 


the streets 
of Seoul so that the largest num- 
ber of the 


sets 


were set up in 


citizens could view 
programs. 

Regular broadcasting began June 
first. The station, HLKZ, is owned 
by the Korea RCA 
Corporation. When regular broad- 
300 TV 


had been made available by 


Distributors 


receivers 
y RCA. 
l'ifty were placed in railway sta- 
tions, 


casting began, 


schools, churches, and other 


public places; 250 were available 


for purchase. 
e® e@ @ 


@® A FORD Foundation grant makes 


it possible for Chatham College, 


Pittsburgh, to have a_ three-state 


campus this year reaching into 
Ohio and West Virginia as well as 
Pennsylvania. 


eee 
® WKNO-T\ 


educational station, begins a full- 


of Memphis, new 


scale ‘reading and writing” course 
via Channel 10. The 30 half-hour 
programs in the series are aimed at 
some 50,000 people of the Memphis 
Week” 


area. A special ‘Literacy 


launched the program. 


eee 
® THREE MILLION visitors 


view WTTW, Chicago, each year 

at least this is the number who come 
to the Museum of Industrial Arts 
and Sciences in which the studios, 
a ready-made, continuing exhibit, 
are located. The station as part of 
takes a 
picture of spectators through the 
windows of 


its regular programming 


its studios. 





ETV — Revolution or Aid? 


is necessary in order to make the most 
effective use of visual materials. Re- 
hearsals will be necessary, especially in 
respect to timing each broadcast. 

It is anticipated that the instructor will 
spend more time preparing for his tele- 
vision programs than for his class- 
room presentations of the same material. 
Also, it is anticipated that he will have 
more assignments to read and grade than 
he has in most of his campus courses. 
This increased demand upon the instruc- 
tor’s time will be taken into account by 
the dean in planning the _ instructor’s 
teaching load. The exact details will be 
arranged by his dean and the president. 
Course numbers will be kept under the 
100 level (graduate) whenever possible 
New course titles will be created in 
order to avoid confusion with present 
credit courses. Courses meeting three 
times (three one-half periods) each week 
on television will offer two hours credit; 
courses meeting twice each week on tele- 
vision will offer one hour credit. 


® A TV COURSE being taught 


for the first time will consume more 
of the instructor’s time than a 
campus course, even though he has 
taught the course on campus many 
times. Course materials must be 
reorganized and even condensed, 
geared to a time schedule, and the 
presentation punctuated with ap- 
propriate visual aids. Regular re- 
hearsals must be conducted for each 
broadcast, and time must be allowed 
to travel to and from the TV sta- 
tion. 

Inquiries of officials of other uni- 
versities with TV experience indi- 
cated that, in general, faculty mem- 
bers were being given two hours 
credit on their teaching load for 
each hour they appeared on televi- 
sion. This allowance is probably 


Continued from page 16 


once the TV 
course is organized and is being re- 
peated, but there is doubt as to 
whether it is a fair allowance when 
faculty members are 

courses for the first time. 


entirely adequate 


of fering 


@® STUDY GUIDES include in- 
structions on viewing the courses, 
course descriptions, outline of top- 
ics, daily lesson assignments, auxi- 
liary and regular reading assign- 
ments, information on arranging 
conferences with the instructor, and 
techniques of note taking. These 
must be prepared and printed with 
great care well in advance of be- 
ginning each course. The study 
guide bridges the gap between in- 
structor and student resulting from 
not being together in a classroom 
and not meeting frequently for con- 
ferences. Illustrative materials and 
audio visual aids to be used when 
broadcasting are needed to contri- 
bute to understanding of subject 
matter and to hold the interest of 
viewers. These include: maps, 
charts, diagrams, blackboard, slides, 
films, models, books, pamphlets, 
and records. 


® THE ACADEMIC administra- 
tion of courses offered via TV 
should remain the responsibility of 
the dean and department head in 
charge of the subject matter offer- 
ed. In fixing responsibility for the 
other administrative aspects of TV 
courses, however, careful thought 
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must be given to the “off-campus” 
for 
special promotion of a new venture, 


aspects of the program—need 
problems to be encountered in regis 
tration of students, transmission of 
study guides and corrected lesson 
(viewers) ex 
The nature of 
these responsibilities is directly in 


papers to students 


pected to enroll. 


line with work done ordinarily by 
directors of evening sessions, adult 
education, and extension courses. At 
the University of Toledo, these ad 
ministrative aspects are the respon 
sibility of the director of evening 


sessions 


@ A UNIVERSITY undertaking 
a TV be aware of 
possible adverse public reaction to 
the faculty’s competence and to the 


program must 


university itself if courses are not 
well received. An attempt can be 
made to meet this problem by seeing 
to it that no one is allowed to go on 
the air until his or her presentation 
is made as perfect as can be ex 
pected under the conditions. There 
is some question, too, as to whether 
offering TV courses may diminish 
the numbers entering the regular 
course offerings for adults. T.U.’s 
experience is that more interest has 
been aroused in university course 
offerings, thereby expanding the 
service of the institution to the com 
munity. 


The initial response to T.U.-Tele- 


THE 
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study at the University of Toledo 
Over 150 
students paid for registration and 


exceeded expectations. 


study guides in the first semester 
and over 325 registered and bought 
study guides in the second semester. 
The viewing audiences were esti 
mated at 20,000 who re 
gistered tended to be older people. 
T.U.’s oldest TV student was a 76 
year-old woman. Despite this, how 
ever, it was found that those taking 
the courses for credit not only did 
better work than students enrolled 
in regular classes, but also did more 


Those 


outside reading. 

Ixperience in offering courses 
for credit by educational TV has 
resulted in a development 
other 


which 
institutions report to have 
experienced also. As the 
become more frequent and better 
known, it is believed that more and 
more viewers watch the course pre 


but 


CoOuUTSeS 


undertake to 

Apparently 
many persons find that they can 
profit a the 
courses even though they do not 


sentation fewer 


register for credit. 


great deal from 
attempt to read the text and follow 
the study only 


those who need college credit will 


guides. Perhaps 
find it worthwhile to pay registra 
tion fees and costs of guides and 
texts. 

A most valuable by-product is 
that faculty members teaching TV 
courses review and reappraise the 


COMMON STOCK of intellectual enjoyment 
should not be difficult of access because of the economic 
position of him who would approach it. 

Jane Adams 





content of their regular offerings. 
They learn to arrange their subject 
matter in accordance with the pro- 
per sequence for presentation and 
they learn to use more visual aids. 
One faculty stated 
that, time in 
career | 


member has 
the 


have 


“lor first my 
learned to really 
organize my course materials.” In 
the 


have a 


bound to 
effect on all 


years ahead this is 
wholesome 
classroom teaching 


( me 


stated that she 


would like to have a kinescope of 


instructor 


parts of her own telecourse to use 
in future classroom presentations 
of the same material. The unique- 
ness of the telecourse enabled her 
to bring in special persons from the 
community as resource personnel 
and arrange some special demon- 
strations. With a kinescope these 
features could be introduced at the 
appropriate time for future classes. 

The Toledo has 
profited also from the public rela- 
tions standpoint. It been 
the public it 
Students have applied for 


University of 


has 
brought closer to 
SCTVES. 
admission because of their families’ 
praise of T.U. instructors. Ideas 
have re- 


TV 


courses via T\ 
from 


for new 
sulted Suggestions of 


viewers 

The per 
sonal satisfaction from doing a good 
sof 


individual gets 


great 


educational for a large au 


dience. aculty members find that 
they must be prepared to meet pub 
lic acclaim and that they will be 
recognized publicly and perhaps 
called by name by persons unknown 
to them this 


recognit mn 


heretofore In tact, 


is perhaps a kind of 


many faculty members had _ not 


dreamed of 


as being compatible 
with their chosen field of activity. 


It is seldom that a professor of 
poetry or child development expects 
widespread public acclaim. Fa- 
culty members teaching TV courses 
must expect to receive a quantity 
of mail information and 
and of course 
many requests to appear as speakers 
before groups. 


seeking 
asking questions, 
The “ivory tower” 
seclusion may give way to general 
public recognition, 


® PREDICTIONS have _ been 
made that television will revolution- 
ize college teaching methods and 
thereby lessen considerably the need 
for extra faculty, classrooms, la- 
boratories, and so forth, as enroll- 
ments expand during the next two 
3A).8 


far does ont 


decades. thus 


experience 
support this. 
Television teaching will result in 
improved teaching techniques. In 
itself it is primarily a valuable addi- 
tional video-audio teaching aid. It 
can be used to present certain types 
of subject matter and relieve the 
instructor of the necessity of repeti- 
tion. Some classroom and labora- 
tory demonstrations can be given 
more advantageously by television 
than from the lecture platform, as 
in the case of certain science de- 
The television pre- 
sentation which can be recorded on 
film can be expertly done and view- 
ed as clearly by a student in the 
back of the room as the one in the 
front row. Perhaps 


monstrations. 


lectures by 
the great teachers can be purchased 
for use and 


re-use. On a single 


campus, TV could become a med- 
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ium for more effective teaching in 


those subjects elected or required 
of a large number of students. As 
enrollments increase in the years 
ahead, there is danger of a widen- 
ing gap the and 
student. Here, then, may be 
another place where TV can be 
used to good advantage as a supple- 
mentary tool. By using the best 
instructor in the department to do 
the lectures via TV for all students 
in a given course and then using 
other available personnel to do la- 
boratory, supervision, student coun- 
selling, and grading, television can 
perhaps useful purpose 
with less strain on the instructional 
staff, 


between teacher 


the 


serve a 


greater unity in subject 
matter, and more effective teaching 
for a greater number of students. 

Television in the classroom can 
never take the place of the personal 
impact of the student-teacher rela- 
tionship and particularly the moti- 
vation which results from class- 
room presentations and discussion. 


(uestions, quizzes, and recitations 


Educational TV 


having on school children; (6) all 
16 public and parochial schools in 
the city were represented in the 
study; (7) the schools represented 
Varying. socio-economic — back- 
grounds; (8) all mental groups 
included—bright, dull, and 
normal. 

® RESULTS conclusions : 
Perhaps the most important result 
of this study has been the formation 


were 


and 
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still require the presence of teach- 
ers. While television may be used 
to make to 


classes, education 


presentations 
higher 


larger 
cannot 
afford to deemphasize the personal 
element, for this is the key to im- 
parting understanding of subject 
matter to students and the princi- 
pal means of bringing to bear upon 
the students the personality of a 
great teacher, which is so important 
in individual development. 


TV will enrich courses, particu- 
larly those in such fields as drama, 
music, public speaking, and litera- 
ture. Moreover, it can be a great 
medium for enriching the educa- 
tion of the general public at the 
adult level. Both 


live 


kinescope re- 


cordings and will 


bring to the public at large music 


programs 


by the great artists, plays with great 
actors, and discussions by lecturers 
of national prominence. In _ this 
way TV will raise the level of adult 
education, community culture, and 


appreciation of better living. 


Needs Research 


Continued from page 12 


of the televiewing time pattern for 
boys and girls in each grade. 

In order to determine just how 
boys and girls used the time they 
spent televiewing, it was necessary 
to do a close analysis of the diaries 
of each pupil in each grade for 
each day. [rom this analysis time 
patterns of viewing were developed 
for each day and these patterns 
were set up in the form of graphs. 





After checking the various grade 
groups it was noted that boys and 
girls had a tendency to follow the 
same time pattern of viewing for 
each day. Therefore, it was ne- 
cessary to take an overall percentage 
of the week-day viewing for Mon- 
day through Friday and then set 
up a time pattern which was a com- 
posite for the Monday through 
Friday period. Saturday and Sun- 
day were set up in a similiar man- 
ner. 

These time patterns showed in 
total percentages the number of 
hours spent televiewing and the 
time at which televiewing began and 
ended. The patterns revealed the 
percentage of boys and girls tele- 
viewing at the various hours of the 
day and evening, and showed the 
heaviest and lightest periods of 
They indicated the pro- 
grams that were available during 
the many periods of the day and 
evening. These 


viewing. 


televiewing time 
visual proof that 
boys and girls had well-defined ha- 
bits of viewing. 


patterns were 


® CONCLUSIONS drawn from 
the evidence obtained through the 
study follow: 

1. Contrary to the beliefs of 
many, children did not spend count- 
In the first 
six grades, 91 per cent of the boys 
averaged a few minutes over 18 


less hours televiewing. 


hours per seven-day week, 3 per 
cent averaged 23 hours per week, 4 
per cent averaged 25 hours per 
week, and 1 per cent averaged 29 
hours per week. Thirty-four 
was the greatest 


hours nuniber 


spent in televewing by any one boy 
in these grades. This boy was a 
pupil in the fourth grade. 

Fighty-nine per cent of the girls 
in these grades averaged 19 hours 
per seven-day week, 5 per cent 
averaged 21 hours per week, 3 per 
cent averaged 23 hours per week, 
2 per cent averaged 26 hours, and 
1 per cent averaged 28 hours per 
week. The highest number of 
hours recorded was 55 spent in 
televiewing by a girl in the third 
grade. This number was obviously 
an extreme when compared to the 
average of 19 spent by the majority 
of girls. 

These results show that teleview- 
ing time spent by children in the 
first six grades was only 11 per 
cent of the 168 hours available in a 
seven-day week for the various 
activities of eating, sleeping, tele- 
viewing, reading, attending school, 
going to the movies, and so forth. 

2. Long periods of televiewing 
were not indulged in by these child- 





Variety attracts 
as well as pleasure. 





ren. The hours spent televiewing 
were broken into time periods vary- 
ing from 15 minutes to one hour at 
the most in any one given period. 

3. After having had television 
receivers for six months or longer, 
children followed well-defined pat- 
terns of televiewing which they ad- 
hered to very closely throughout the 
week. Graphs of the televiewing 
time patterns were constructed and 
the contour of these patterns was 
determined by the popularity of the 
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programs, the hour at which they 
were telecast, and the length of the 
program time. The age of the boy 
and girl played an important part in 
determining the time of day and 
evening when their televiewing be- 
gan and ended. Parents were very 
definite in recording in the diaries 
the exact time when their child was 
sent off to bed and viewing stopped. 

4. Children in the first six 
grades had very definite program 
preferences. They emphasized 
children’s programs, comedy-dra- 
mas, variety programs, and wes- 
terns. There were 22 hours of wes- 
tern movies being telecast during 
the week in which the diaries were 
kept. Children spent about 20 per 
cent of their televiewing time 
watching these western programs. 
Children seem to have well-balanced 
diets in their televiewing program 
preferences. 

5. The majority of this group 
in the first six grades observed a 
regular mealtime schedule and a 
regular bedtime schedule which was 
anywhere from 7:30 to 8:15 p.m. 
on week days. On Friday and Sa- 
turday evenings they were permit- 
ted to teleview for an hour or more 
later than usual. 

6. Televiewing did not begin for 
this group until 5:00 p.m. on week 
days, which was one and a half 
hours had _ closed. 
might assume that 
children were doing many things 
they liked to do between 3:30 and 
5:30 p.m., other than watching TV. 


after school 


Therefore, we 


7. Upper grade elementary chil- 
dren expressed a desire to see more 
interesting and exciting programs 
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on science, history, art, and music; 
however, they must be in some dra- 
matic form and well presented. 

8. It was found that seventh- 
and eighth-grade boys and girls 
differed considerably from those in 
the lower grades. They televiewed 
longer, as indicated by 96 per cent 
who averaged 25 hours per week, 
3 per cent averaged 27 hours, and 
1 per cent averaged 29 hours. 
Ninety-three per cent of the girls 





Breadth of under- 
standing is sought. 





averaged 23 hours per week, 5 per 
cent averaged 26 hours, and 2 per 
cent averaged 31 hours. This group 
did not observe a regular mealtime 
schedule; apparently the mealtime 
schedule was governed by the pro- 
grams the children liked. This 
schedule varied from day to day 
because of the great diversity in 
program preferences. A_ regular 
bedtime hour was observed between 
8:30 and 9:30 p.m. during week 
days; however, Friday and Satur- 
televiewing continued until 
11:00 p.m. and occasionally until 
midnight. Seventh and_ eighth 
graders preferred talent shows, 
comedy-variety, mystery, children’s 
stories, drama, and westerns. 

9. Boys and girls in the ninth 
through the twelfth grades did not 
begin televiewing until right after 
dinner when they began with the 
news and sports and then divided 
their time according to their prefer- 
ence until approximately 10:00 p.m. 
The majority of this group averaged 


day 





19 hours of televiewing per week, 
the 168 hours 
available for all activities during the 
Only one male student indi- 
the 


or 12 per cent of 
week. 


cated extreme in number of 
hours spent televiewing, recording 
45 hours for the 


preferences 


week. Program 


were well-balanced, 
with variety shows, talent shows, 
and a strong preference for drama 


Boys liked 


drama, 


and music. sports, 


news, while 


girls had a strong preference for 


mystery, and 


drama and music 

10. Boys and girls from the 
fourth grade through the twelfth 
had definite ideas why they liked 
programs. They wanted programs 
to be interesting, entertaining, and 
exciting to a certain degree, as well 
as informational educational. 
‘The program must have variety and 
action, be realistic to some extent, 
and above all, be 


and 


well written, well 
directed and enacted 

11. The boys and girls in grades 
nine through 12 did little, if any, 
televiewing on Iriday and Saturday 
evening. They preferred dances, 
dates, movies, parties, night games, 
plays, functions, 


concerts, s¢ hool 


and other activities 


12. Only 10 per cent of all boys 
and girls in the twelve grades re 
ported televiewing alone, while 90 
per cent televiewed with one or 


more other persons. 

13. lifty-one per cent of boys 
and girls in grades four through 
twelve reported some of the better 
written, better directed and enacted 
television programs had been help- 
ful to them in school subjects. They 
justified this with 


belief well 


thought out responses explaining 
how these programs had been help- 
ful. 


were 


fourteen different subjects 
listed by students who felt 
they had been helped in some way 
by the content of 43 different pro- 
grams mentioned. 

14. Junior 


schc 01 


and senior high 
wanted more dra- 
matic programs about things they 
were required to read and study in 


their school subject Ss. 


students 


They wanted 
more dramatized news and special 
events. 
late 
various 


They felt it would stimu- 
interest to read more in the 
fields of subject 


that are presented on TV. 


matter 
15. Seventy-four per cent of 
the boys and girls in grades four 
through 12 indicated they had learn- 
ed to do several new things after 
watching TV programs. 
ed dress 


They list- 


designing, training and 


care of pets, new dance steps, 


magic, how to take good pictures, 
how to others 


which suggested that certain pro- 


draw, and many 
grams do offer worthwhile results 

16. A majority of the students 
selected television as first choice of 
five media because it combined all 
the good qualities of all the other 
media. Books 


choice primarily because they were 


followed as second 


accessible, could be read at will, 


read over again, and because they 
let a 


Radio 


person use the imagination 

third 
Comic books appeared as 
a poor fifth. The fact that books 
chosen second might indicate 
we need not be concerned about our 


placed and movies 


fourth. 
were 


children giving up their reading en- 
tirely or to any great extent because 
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of excessive time spent televiewing. 

17. At first, reading was inter- 
fered with to a very great degree. 
However, the majority readily ad- 
mitted their reading habits had re- 
turned to the original pattern. 
Some also indicated that teleview- 
ing had stimulated their reading in- 





Parents, teachers 
must guide carefully. 





terests by offering new subjects, 
or that they were motivated to read 
more about something they had seen 
on TV. 

18. Eighty-one per cent of all 
boys and girls in all grades empha- 
tically pointed out that television 
did not interfere with doing home- 
work. They qualified this feeling 
by expressing the ways in which 
they did homework and at the same 
time televiewed the programs they 
liked. They also pointed out that 
their grades were considerably 
above average. We must remember 
these boys and girls had set patterns 
of televiewing which they followed 
closely, and could allot their time 
for other things rather easily. 

19. Seventy per cent reported 
television did not interfere with 
their hobbies. Some contended it 
had increased their interest in a 
hobby. A small percentage (7) in- 
dicated television interfered enough 
to cause them to drop the hobby. 

20. It was found that 49 per 
cent of the students in grades four 
through 12 participated in some 40 
different extra-curricular activities 
connected with the schools. They 
reported that televiewing did not 
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interfere with these activities. 

21. Movie attendance dropped 
off tremendously at first ; however, 
75 per cent indicated it had returned 
to the original pattern in approxi- 
mately nine months. 

22. In television programs they 
view, in books they read, in movies 
they see, and in radio programs they 
listen to, children wanted 
variety and a relationship of con- 
tent which would give them a cer- 
tain breadth of and 
understanding as well as pleasure. 


these 


knowledge 


23. Most of the students readily 
admitted that when their television 
sets were new, their televiewing in- 
terfered with almost everything: 
reading, movie attendance, dancing, 
dates, playing after 
extra - curricular 


and 
Now 
thin, 
89 per cent reported TV did not 
interfere with these activities. 


school, 
activities. 
when the newness had wor 


should make 
effort to use the medium of 


Educators every 
tele- 
vision as a part of their program 
of education. Teachers and parents 
alike should be alert to what is be- 
ing and 
view 


telecast then encourage 
worthwhile pro- 
Proper guidance by teach- 
ers and parents in the use of home 
televiewing time can help supple- 
ment education. Both the home 
and the school must give children 
numerous and _ successful ex- 
periences that will satisfy interests 
and needs. Parent and _ teacher 
must guide children patiently and 
carefully, if television is to be used 
effectively in promoting the growth 
of a broad background of education 
for children. 


children to 


grams. 





What Do They Learn? 


Continued from page 6 


sciences of astron- 
anthropology, paleontology, 
great events in 


great books: the 
omy, 
chemistry, physics; 
ethics, logic 


history ; psychology ; 


philosophy, and religion; music as 
an art; the graphic arts. They con- 
stantly look for talent to do these 
programs. A central programming 
$12 endow- 


ments set up by the Ford lounda- 


agency, with million 
tion, records these programs on film 
and distributes them. 

The 
now over $10 million. 
cost 3, 4, or 


’ 


worth of these stations 1s 
They often 
5 hundred thousand 
dollars a year, each, to maintain. 
They are giving courses for credit 
under university auspices to those 
who cannot conveniently go to col- 
a High School of the Air in 
Pittsburgh, already has 4,000 drop- 
outs back in school by television. 
They have graduated their first two 
classes in examinations exactly like 
those of day-students. 


lege 


Surgical 


and medical schools are doing away 


with operating theatres for students. 
They look at the operation from a 
front-row television screen, as do 
men and women in many other uni- 
verity laboratories in physics, che- 
mistry, and the natural sciences. 
In many cities, television has 
been harnessed to learning in the 
grade schools, the high schools, the 
junior colleges, and the universities 
as either a direct teaching aid or a 
means of illustration for established 
curriculum practice. The research 
is going valiantly on, not to displace 


teachers nor to particularly cut edu 


30 


cational costs, but to raise the quali- 
ty or teaching and to accelerate 
learning 

® WE ARE IN a world struggle 
of opposing ideologies. Man can- 
not remain either slave or half-free. 
All the initiative our children pos- 
sess all the ingenuity and inventive- 
ness of our young people, must be 
mobilized to keep our blessed coun 
try secure, 
ago, 
that the only 


convinced 
the 
problems of the mass, of the com- 


Long | became 


final answer to 
munity, of the individual, was edu- 


cation. on, I know 
the 


communication for my 


from then 
what to do. | 


media of 


choose new 


field of work. Now, I see children 
passing courses with higher grades 
because of tested audio and visual 
illustrations. I see people, who had 
lost interest in learning, come back 
again to participate in its everlast- 
ing gifts. I see all our work in 
educational motion pictures find a 
universal market through television, 
our work in radio take on the ad- 
vantage of the sense of sight, 

entertained 
hugely by these new media. I see 


l see our people 
entertainment carry an educational 
ingredient, consciously or uncon- 
S¢ ously I’m not concerned. I see 
our children learning out of school, 
as well as within school. 

It is up to you and me to give 
our support to that which has per 
manent value, good motivation, and 
spiritual grace. We can endow our 


children with no better lasting gift! 
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